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1* Introduction. 

You are about to begin a study Shakespeare that will cootinae 
through the next three yeara« so that at the end of your high school career 
you will have had some experience with at least four of his i^ys« They 
will differ greatly from each other in subject and s^le and mo^ and 
each year in reading and discussing a new play you will want to look 
back at what has gone before for purposes of comparison and contrast; 

It should be ibiteresting to you to see how yo^tr attitude toward this play* 
wri^ will change as you become better and better acquainted with bim 
durj^ the four years* 

R is perhaps unfortunate that we have to "study" Shakespeare* He 
did not write his i^ays for school and college) classrooms^ but for a 
theater that was very much a going concern* We do not Imw very much 
about Shakespeare the man* but we do kiow that he was himself an 
actor* that he was assigned parts in his own i^ys* and that he grew 
wealthy (like another great entertainer* Mark Twain! in his profession* 

That is to say* be knsw his business* worked bard at it (he wrote S? i^ys 
in the space of about 20 years)* and clearly passed the day»to**day hox*» 
office test* His audience didn^ have to stu<fy him* Its members were 
in an immediate* spontaneoua relatioeship adth him* as we are with the 
plays and movies of our time* 

However* even in his own lifetime* bis plays were not only seen end 
heard in the theater hut were read as well* first published singly in what 
we would call "pirated" editions* Then* in 1623* seven years after 
Shakespeare’s death* two of bia old fellowworkers in tiie theater published 
the first complete edition of his works* now known as the "First B^lio" 

(the story of ^^The Publication of Sto Plays" is briefly told In the intro- 
duction to pur edition of The Merchant of Venice) ^ Oae mi|^ imagine 
that in later ages* when men tl^ught dfif^rmtly and spoke English dif ** 
ft^ntly and developed efferent relationships amcmg themselves* Shakes- 
peare's plays would have come to be known only to a reading audience 
with a learned taste for interesting antiquities* Well* Shakespeare's plays 
did of course become increasingly popular with the rea^ng public after 
his death (there were more than 200 editions of his works in the ISib 
century alone); but they continued to be living theater as well* bis popu- 
larity on the stage keeping pace with his popularity in the library and at 
the family fireside* la many parts of the world today theaters Imve been 
established which are primarUy if not exclusively devoted to Shakespeaxdan 
prediction* As you probably Imw* he has for several years now bad 
what promises to become a permanent home in Ashland* Oregon* 

Shakespeare has continued to be thus acted and read for many reasons* 
some of wMch you will discover for yourselves as you read him* You 
have be^ given this brief Informatbm about bim here at Ihe start in order 
to make a simple point: that in begtadng now to read Shakespeare for 
yourselves you are joining with untold tl^sands and many* mai^ generations 
of readers and theater-goers who before |r>u have made their own discover- 
ies about bis interest and power* You are about to join a vast community 
of people who* .although widely separated from each other in time and 
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place and manners and customs^ have all taken this acior^pla^rwrij^ 
from 3tratford<^-’Avon to themselves*. In other words, Shakespeare is 
a common->-*very ^coinmdn. really— property of H^lish-speakihg people 
who helps to hold ns together as human beings*. iOM>wledge of his iHork 
makes communication among us more meanhi^l* His characters them- 
selves— Romeoo and Falstaff and Cassius and Brutus and Macbeth and 
Othello and Shylock and all. the others— are points of r^erence that we 
may use in tx^nng to explain ourselves to ourselves and ourselves to ^ch 
other* Not to kxiow Shidcespeare is to deprive ourselves of one of our 
important means of becoming ftiUy human* 

And yet, at first, he must be "studied* Some effort, some invest- 
ment of time and attesition, is required* His £tegHs^ for instance, was 
somewhat di^erent from ours, in spelling and grammar and in me meanings 
of particular words (you will read about this in the Lanaiage unit called 
"Early Modern English— the Language of Shakespeare")* The names of 
some of his characters will be a little strapge to ymi, and the reasons 
why those characters behave as they do may not always be immedistely 
clear (Just as the reasons for our behavior are not always entirely clear, 
even to cursives)* They also speak a good deal of the time in poetry- 
poetry which you wHl come to enjqy along with the rest of the large company 
of Sh^espearians but which at first may cause some (hfficulfy* But 
this difficulty and the others can be accepted as a challenge, and most 
people are stimulated by challmiges* Give a little efiort to meeting this 
one* 

2* Your Edition of the Play 

You will recieve considerable help invOvercoming the difficulties 
of The Merchant of Venice from the edition of the play you are using* 

The opening secfl^^f ib<r introduction, "The ^aUty of The Merchant of 
Venice* " provide you with some bacl^pround informaHoh about the 
character of Shylock and will suggest one way in which the olay can be 
taken an Elizabethan, it was all a dian^Jtig fairy tale"— will you 
, feel that way aboiiit it when you have finished it?)* On the pages facing 
’ the text you will find helpful notes on the play% language and brief prose 
synopses of each scenic block of the narrative* The latter are siizq>^y 
rough-and*rea()y guides to facilitate the reading of the scene; they will 
be pret^ meaningless in themselves* The act and scene divisions are a 
convenience for easy reference, but they were imposed on toe production 
scripts by publishers and editors and do not represent how the pday should 
go on the stage* The stage curtain as we know tt did not exist in Shakes- 
peare’s theater, and the action was continuous* somewhat as it is in the 
modem movie* (You will wish to ask such questions as this one: what 
would be lost if a ten-minute intermission intervened between the end of 
Act n, SceoS IX, and Act m? If intermissions seem necessary, how many 
would you have and where would you place toem?) 



3* Form 

In studying literature we have concerned ourselves with Form, Subject, 
and Point cf View* Since up until toe end of the last century, plays were 
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conventionally divided Into ilve acts (when curtaina came iiiloi^iaie^ play^ 
wrij^iitc tended more and more to drtructtire &eir idii^ accordbig to ima 
divis£on)jf the act (Hviaicaa bave Ic^ i^eeh a convwedt way of approaching 
dramatic form* One formula haa it that the good play reai^ea a climax 
or turnliig<fpiGliit in tiiefoui!^ a^ at a deiiciiemeaft (^y«mdo*>mah ) 

of reeolntitoii in die fifth* The Merfehint -of Venice ae^ms to ;coi nf^m to 
auch a pailern» with the great oour&oomrieene and &e defeat of Shyloch 
taking'tm all of Act IV and the final reobncjliatton of the lorera fdUhwing 
in Act V* Tide la aometimea called a concept of ^’external form^' 
becauae it aeezxia inmoaed upon the play from without: ila aubatance ia 
divided, in a way of speaking, into five fains or recepbudda provided in 
advance for the playwii^'s convenience* 

Tour teacher may wish to suggest another way of looking at the form 
of this play: in terms, that is, of theme and ^ee and contSkrt* The theme 
of the i^y can be thou|^ of as the oppo s i t ion between love and hate* This 
opposition issues in character conflict (in Act IV, for «Kamide,Tortia vs* 
Sfaylocld^ even more important In drama than it is in Action CSbakespeare 
liked to work sword duels, wrestling matefaea, and battles into his plays)* 
The opposition is also reflected in a contrast between the two places, 

V^sice and Belmont; and the rapid movement hack and forth between these 
two places is a much more important aspect of the play's form than its 
division into acts and scenes* In such ways, the play is structured themati« * 
csliy * Thematic structure can be tbougfat of as ''internal form* " 

Another aspect of the play's form is the style (actually styl^ ) of its 
verse and prose* An awareness of the great stylistic varfetyx>l aiqr * . 

Shakespearian play contributes immeasurably to our enjoyment* Set a 
few fragments beside each other: 

Sl^lock: 

"I will buy with you, se U with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so follow!]^ but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you* " 

Portia; 



"The tpi^ty of mercy Is not strained; 

It dro{^>eth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes* " 

Shylock again: 

"An 6ath, an oath! I have an oath in heaven; 
£9b|dl I lay perjimy upon my soul? 

Ko, hot tot Vs^e I " 

Plamlly, the:yo|2ng lover Lorena^o. 














BiSfVf 0WMt ^ inoonli^ slite^ tipon flii« bftaJki 
Her« w# wiU 3it tad Itt the ediade ci xnttelc 
CT99P itt otir ears*,* 

t%e^ai?e tH wridea ia SagUeiy indeed quite iiaople Eagliebj yei how 
different thej are ittnideemeBl tad haoc^ ia metaiaf tad effect* Ae a 
firet etep toward an enjc^raeat of e| 2 ^ alinofit ae M w«^e for its owe 
eal^i tl^ einq^^io eaeor etieb (Bfferencee* You maY liter be teked to 
amd^e a few ench paeeagee^ but it ie beet to begin iinq>ly by trying ' 
them on the ear* Leam to ttitea to the play ae yna rea^ 



4* Point of View 

Point of View will not be i^ven much emphaele in the etu^ of The 
r£erchant ^ Venice^ partly becanee one ie less cotscIous cf it in a piay 
than in such a work as Rou.^diing K» in which the author repeatedly calls 
attedlon to himself* il^preS^tsldmself to the reader d£i*ectly; he is 
’'onstage'^ . In a play the author is necessarily offstage; he cannot present 
himself directly as a storyteller* He is invisible* Point of View in a 
plav seems to be centered exclusively in the audience* Point of View 
is our front* " It is the position of the eavesdropper* 

Since the playwright can never appear in person to tell us what be 
thinks about his characters and their behavior^ his point of view in the 
znore general sense is often more difficiilt to get at than it is in the case of 
the autobiograpber or novelist* Speculatioi^ S^en^ is in order* What 
is Shakespeare’s *'point oi view*' toward Antosdo and iSassanio and Shylock 
and the rest of them really? Only the play itself can provide the answers^ 
and many of them will necessarily be tentative* 






5* Subject 

The Subject of the play can be discussed in several ways— as theme* 
as narrative* as characters* These can be thought of as different aspects 
of the same thing* but you may find it most convenient to approach subject 
in terms of character* Your teacher will suggest ways of going about it* 
Characters* for instance* are made to reveiS. themselves hi terms of 
motive« *^l]yat makes them tick* I<^btive is ^e ptoyv/ri^’s way of winding 
them up* V/hen we first meet Bassanio* why* at thst time* does he want 
to go toBelmoiit to woo Portia? Is it love alone that impels him? And 
how does Bassanio’s motive set the whole narrative in motion? How does 
b connect the story of love and courtship with the story of hate and revenge 
(note that the plot of the play is znult^^le^-for instance* besides ihe Shylock 
fdory* tiiere are three parallel love stories^ How are thy made to connect?). 
What^ theiv is the motive of Shylock’s thirst for revengi? Is it single or 
does he have more than one ihotive? How* as you progress throuj^ ^e 
play* does your growing understanding of his motives determine your attitude 
toward him? How^ flhi^i^ would you cast the different parts ? Such 
questions as these will leiUi^yOtt deeply Into the hsart Of die Mercluint of 
Venice* 
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And very dose to the heart of this play is*«io return to him»**the 
character of ^ylock* U has just been suggested that he is drawn in such 
a way l^t^ even when we see that he is out to "get" Antonio^ our attitude 
toward him may be mixed^ to say the least* It should be dear to you 
very early that he is a vicUm of persecutiox^ that Antonio’s treatment of 
him, for ins^nce, is often dejdoi^abie, and has been deidorahle in the 
past; that ^e. mistreatment he and his people have sutfered goes a ye^ 
long way toward eicplaining him* Thex^ when you have thou£^ about it 
carefully, you will prbtebly come to feel that Shylock represents not so 
mudi axxtMewish prejudice as the evil effects of all prejudice in all times 
and places* 

The German poet Heine records this eacperience at a performance of 
" The Merchant d Venice in London more than a hundred years ago: 

" vThen I saw a performance of this |day at Drury Lane, a 
beautiful pale-faced English woman stood behixid me in 
'^e box and wept profusdy at the end of the fourth act, 
and called out repeatedly: ’The poor man is wronged* ’ Her 
face was of the noblest Greek cast, and her eyes were big 
and dark* I have never been able to forget those big dark 
eyes weeping for Shylock* " 

Is there evidence in the ]^y that Shakespeare would have felt her tears 
as at least not inappropriate, that it was his intention to inspire a pro- 
found sym^tl^ for Shylock? If so, can the play nevertheless be cdled 
a "come^v'? V/ould another term perhaps be more appropriate? More 
importanUy, has reading the play c^nged you in aixy way? These and 
other questions will help you to evaluate your own experience with it* 

Next year you will x*ead a Shakespearian play that is quite different in 
kind from this "comed^y"* Its subjest is political assassination* That 
theme also, unfortunately, has some relevance to the age in which we live. 



Student ^jiestions 

Act L Scene 1 

1* As the play begins, Antonio tells his friends, Salerio and Solanio, 

that he is sad, but cannot account for his sa^ess* 'i.^hat suggestions . 
do his friends nmke v/hich v/ould account for Antonio’s feeling of 
depression? 

2* Salerio and Sdhnio, apparently imable to cheer Antonio, greet 
three newcomers wi^ considerable enthusiasm and find a grace- 
ful way of leaving Antonio* v7ho are the newcomers and how do 
Salerio and Sola^ justify their departure ? 

3* Gratiaioo senses Antonio’s depression* He is ixtterested in dda* 
covering why one would "Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster* 

What is Qratiano’s opinion of those who play the "strong^ silent 




type ? (Lines 99 *•103} Gratiano declares that hejdoes not intend to 
take life too seriwisly (“Let me play the fool"), v/hat idvice does 
he Antonio in lines 105-10S? 

Antonio agrees to folXov7 Gi^tianc^s advice ("l*ll grov/ a talker for 
this gear, ) Considezdng line 117^ which he addresses to Bassanio 
after Xx>ren^o and Gratiano leaye^ do you think Antonio’s response to 
the advice was sarcastic? S^^iain, 

v7hat is Bassanio’s opinion of Gratiano? 

* 

Antonio quickly directs conversation to Bassanio’s problems which 
apparently involve a la^, V/hat does Bassanio reveal as his imme- 
diate problem? (lanes 126-138) 

7/hat generous offer of assistance does Antonio make? (Lines 142- 
143) jn.emember these lines as the play progresses, 

Bassanio, encouraged by Antonio’s promise of financial assistanse, 
rew^ why he needs money, 7^t does he reveal? Does he seem 
to love Portia for her ov/n Sake or does her money seem to have 
influenced him stron^y? Give reasons for your answer, 

Antonio, at present short of cash, finds anoliier way to help his friend.. 
~.vhat fdan does he suggest ? 

In a drama, characters show themselves through speech, gesture, 
mannerism, and gex^ral behavior. Try to understand the players 
introduced in Scene i by ansv/ering the foHov/ing questions, 

a) Do not be deceived into believing that Sdhnio and Salerio are 
important characters because they appear, along with Antonio, in 
the first scenb. They are minor, but such minor characters 
perform important functions. They provide atmosphere, submit 
necessary informatiori, serve as messenger boys, and, by contrast, 
help to build the major characters, I/Iinor characters may act 

as confidants; they may provide comic relief and generally enrich 
the drama. Are Solanio and Salerio younger than Antonio? Do 
thsy seem to be ^rticularly perceptivei? Do they seem to be 
casual acquaintances of Antoj^o or real friends? Quote lines from 
the play to defend your answers, 

b) Gratiano is quick to observe Antonio’s melancholy state. Does 
his response show him to be a sympathetic person? Why? Does 
his view of life seem to be a generally cynical one? Defend your 
answer. Does knowing Giratiano help you to imderstand Antonio ? 
How? 

c) v/hat role does Lorenzo play if we are to judge him by what he says 
to Gratiano? 



d) Hov? do you picture How old do you thi23khe le? Has 

lie been successful? character tx^aits does Antonio^s fi^end- 
sh4> ^or Hassanio reveal? 

e) T/hat can you tell of Bassanlo*8 past life? I>0 you think that he 
really intends to pay his debts to Antonio? Does his pursuit of 
Portia soem tO be qtdte clearly a business proposition? Examine 
closely lines iS5»173 in connection with this point* 



Act L Scene ii 

1* Here the scene changes from Venice to the cit^f of Helmont* You will 
not have a^jr difficulty locating Venice^ but yoii will not find Belmont 
on any map* This will become a significant point as you see the 
iday xmfold* As the scene opens^ Portia^ the object of Bassanio’s 
regard^ is speaking with Nerissa, her maid* ‘^Thai doc j Portia 
reveal in her first speech? 

2* Does her. mood saem;a!iculSflCot^ 

3* How does Nerissa respond to her mood? 

4* VThat does Portia say in answer to Nexissa’s comment that good 
advice is better if it is followed? (Lines 11*19) 

5* tThat plan had Portia’s father devised to guarantee a suitable husband 
for her? What do you think of it? V/hat is Portia’s attitude toward 
it? if ycu think of it as an unlikely way of arranging for the choice 
of a husband* does this affect your iatere^st in tlie outcome? v^y or 
why not? 

6* *77hat does Portia’s description 6f the suitors tdl about her own 
chaxacter? Does she seem to be a good judge of character? Does 
she seem to have a sense of humor? 

7* How does Portia respond to Nerissa’s reference to Bassamo? Does 
she try to disguise her reaction? 



Act L Scene iii 

1* The (gening discussion, of this scene implies that Antonio and l^ssanio 
have not been able to borrow 3, 000 ducats libout $20* 000) from 
friends* They had to ask Shylock* a mon^lender* j^ylock is consider* 
in^g the request* Notice the careful analysis he gives tofiis business 
pfoposttion whereby he will loan the money to A^onio who intends 
to vouch for./2asa$tisio0 What particular factors for and age;inst the 
dqes Sfaylock consi^r before taking the risk? 

2* %itove he makes Ids ndn^ Sl^Iock wishes io speak to Bassanio* 
BBisanio auggvil a dinner meeting for the three of them* wliat is 
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reaction to this? 'yrbaX does Shylock deznonst^e "qy his 
lines 3p»3X? " /hat makr^ss h^m ^restrain an emotional 

ont^pst? 

3^ \^eh /^ntbnio comes cm sta^e^ does he greet Shylock? 

4* Shylotsk is involved in his own thoughts* What do they reveal about 
his atl;itude toward Anfconio? vThat specific ^evances does Shylock 
hold Antonio? Consider such ihin^ aShdw Antonio 1^ 

money; what his personal treatment of Shylock has bee^ what Azdonio’s 
religicius and cuitu^ backgs^n^ has been* 

5* *v:niien called by BassaniQf how does Shylock excuse his period of medita** 
tion? 

6* “ That iiS Antonio's usual attitude toward paying interest on a loan? 

7* TThat atlditional grievance does Shylock have for A^ntonio after Antonio's 
comments in lines 130-137? 

3* How do43S Shylock's attitude change? (linos 137-143^ Is it a 
sincere change? 

9* tinder ^^'hat conditions does Shylock consent to lend the money to 
Antonio? 

10* Althcm^i the bond is considered in a humorous lights v/hat does 
Bassaxdo fear? 



Act XL Scene i 

I. Ti’hile Antonio is sealing Shylock's bond so that Bassanio can go to ■ 
Lelmont* Portia continues to resist the advances of her suitors* 

As Act H opbns^ Prinbe of Morocco Ib addressing Porti^ What 
picture do you have of Morocco? That is« what Idnd of person do 
you think him to be from what he says ? 

2* Does Portia seexh to be in a more serious htimor than she was in . 
Act Ip Scene ii? Do you think that her reaction to Morocco mi^ 
have been different if her fate were not dependent on bis actions? 

3* The Prince of X^^orocco is advised that he must first visit the temple 
and than dit» before he is allowed to select the casket* How does 
ffiis delay .^ect the audie^^ 



Act XL Scene ii. 

1*' ' A street in Venice is the setting for one of Shakespeare's typical 
comic scenes^ featuring here ^^lock's servant Launcelot Gobbo« 
and IJauncelot's near««blind father* Launcelot's play on words and the 
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ieacixig of his father delighted the audience of Shakespeare's time* 

In this particular comic interlude, however, certain important ideas 
are conveyed# 77h&t is Xiauncelot planning to do? "?7fauat do we learn 
about Bassaxiio from Launcelot's conversation with his fa^er? 

Does this disclosure reinforce your earlier notion of Bassanio's 
value? 

A happy coincidence brings Bassanio within speaking distance of 
liaun c elc t and old Gobbo, thus alfordihg Launccdot the opportunity to 
carry cut the he had been discussi^ with his father - Does 
Bassanio accept him into his service? 

3* 7/hen Gratiano enters the scene,, what favor does he request of Bassanio? 
v?hat warning does Bassanio give him? What does this scene tell 
1^8 about the progress Bassanio is making? 



Act IL Scene iii 

This scene, though very shorty advances the {day rapidly* You begin 
to fear for Shylbck as you see his dauf^er Jessica make her plans* 

What does Jessica ask Launcelot to do? What does she hope to do? 

What kind of person is Jessica? How do you know? How ^ you think 
Jessica's attitude toward her father compares with Portia's attttude 
toward hers? Would Jessica be as likely to obey the terms cf her father's 
will as Portia is? 



Act IL Scene iv 

Again a short scene is nsarked by much action* Gratiano, Lorenzo, 
Salerio, and Solanio are {banning a masque««4i popular form of amusement 
whereby a group wearing ;nasks and other disguises wo\ild go in procession 
to B house where a festival was being held* There they woi5d present 
a short play* This particular masque had been planned to help Jessica 
escape* She is to disguise herself as a torch bearer* What role does 
Launcelot |day in this scene? //hat message does Lorenzo give him? 
v/hat news does Lorenzo give Gratiano after the others depart? Does this 
scene cause you to be sympathetic toward Shylock? or why not? 



Act n. Scene v 

In ihis^ scene^ Shylock prepares to dine with Bassanio* What reason 
does he give for aeceipting ^e invitation? Do you feel less sympathy for 
Slyloek to this scene? Defend your answer* When Launcelot tells 
^ylock that there is to be a masque that night, how does Sbylock react? 
What does Launcelot say to Jessica? After Shylock leaves, what does 
Jessica say to herself ? 

/. 4 • 
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Act n. Scene vi 

Jessica^s escape is realized in this scene* She takes with her much 
of her father^ wealUu ^ you a^ee with Lorenzo^s comment: *'For 
she is ” or do you conclude that love is blind? How do you 

think Shylbck wiU^react when he discovers Jessica^s elopement ? 
do you supposoj^ does Shhkespeare not include the znas^e in the idav 
after he had had those involved |d|ui so caref^y for It? How does Antonio's 
brief appearance at the. end cf S^ehe vi advance the j^y? 



Act n. Scene vli 

v7hile Bassanio and the others are en route to Belmont* Portia is 
still being troubled by her suitors* The Prince of Morocco* having dinet^ 
is now ready to select the casket which will determine his success or 
failure as a suitor* Does he pick a casket at random or does his selection 
of the gold casket reveal his character quite dearly? Read Scene vii 
again and see if you can form a clear picture of Morocco* ‘VThen he fails* 
does he accept his loss gracefully? Does Portia's reaction seem wortl^ 
of her? How do you hxterpret Fortia^s response to ^£orocco^s loss? 



Act n. Scene viii 

Once agaiub niinor characters serve a useful purpose^ Tbrou^ the 
conversation of Salerlo and Solanio* what do we learn about Sliylock? 
ji^t foreshadowing is given concerning the fate of Antonio's ships? 
v/hat do we learn about Antonio's character and about his relationship 
with Bassanio? 



Act n. Scene ix 

In Belmont* meanwhile* the Prince of Arragon is trying his luck as 
a suitor* V7hat do his speech and his choice of casket tell us about him? 
what is Portia's reaction to his failure? 



Act nL Scene i 

SaleriD has heard that one of Antonio's ships, has been wrecked and 
' relates ti»» news to Solanio* Sl^loek's arrival interrupts their conversation 
and focuses their attention on the Jew's double loss: his daughter and his 
jewels* Does Shylock mention his financial loss? How do Solanio and 
Salerio treat Slnrlock as he discusses his dauber? Does their attitude 
ctonge? 7/by? 

One of Sii^lock's most fsmous and moving speeches follows Salerio's 
*-Wby^ I am sure* if he forfeit* thou wilt not take his Iliih: 
what's that good for?" Does this speech increase your iQrmpa^ for 
Shylock? Do jrou fed a strei^itb in SIqrlock that is not present in Salerio 






and Solanio? Does this speech seem apidicable to isjtqy situations in our 
own cenhiry? 

As Salerio and Solanio are being summoned by a servant to the 
house of J^ntonio« Tubal, Shylock’a friend, enters the scene. Sbyloek's 
grief and bitterness increase when he learns that bis daughter and his 
jewels have not been found* T^That brinn a sudden chmjige in Sbylock^s 
attitude? Tubal seems to break the bad xmtws by degrees, following a 
partict^rly shocking story of iJessica^s irrespossMe behavior with a 
reminder of Antonio's pli^* Hot/ do you reach to Shylock's desire for 
revenge? His displeasure with Jessica? Does Tubal play more than the 
passive role of a messenger? 



Act HL Scene ii 

As the fortunes of Antonio become increasingly precarious, Bassanio 
is basking in the glow of Portia's growing devotion* How do Portia's 
speech and attitude differ from her speech and attitude toward the other 
suitors ? v7hat new side rf Portia dp you aee in this scene? 7/hat is 
Bassanio's PT reasoning as he selects the casket? Does he seerh to 
be guided by the same motives he revealed in earlier scenes? Portia 
makes no attempt to hide ^e delii^ she feels when Bassanio selects the 
correct casket* KPw does she dei^re her love? does she give 
Bassanio as a syxnbol of her love and willingness to share with him all 
her worldly possessions? strict regulations accom^my this symbol? 

1, "You saw the mistress, I b^eld the maici^" Graiiano announces. 

T/hat effect do you think this turn of events might have had on an 
Elizabethan au^ence? Does 3ratlaiK» seem to be a different kind of 
person from the Gratiano we met in Act I? 

2* This happy scene is interrupted by the arrival of Lorenzo, Jessica, 
and Salerio, but only the latter has an important task to performm 
He delivers a letter to Bassanio from Antonio* Portia observes 
Bassanio- as Im reads the letter and her commant shows ^ whence 
that trouble has come* *V7hat news does the letter contain? v/hat 
must Bassanio tell.Portia which he had hoped, pexhaps, to keep 
secret a while longer? 

3* Salerio and Jesflica increase the tension and help Portia to see the 
seriousness of the situation* 7'hat tribute does Bassanio pay his 
friend? V/hat quick solution does Portia offer? Does Bassanio 
accept her advice? 



Act nL Scene Hi 

Scene iii finds the foilines of Antonio much changed* Sl^lock demands 
his bond and rejects the oft-repeated entreaties of Antonio* Antonio knows 
law rules Venice and resigns himself to his fate* hi the closing 
speech Antonio defends the law* How does he justify the law ? What ia 
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his "Imft" ppiiygr? Ooss Actonio acl Jts yeu^^sp^jct h£m to? Aftor rsmdSng 
the scene, Vhat can^rou conclude about S^lock*8 frame of mind? 

Act WL Scene It 



Portla^bas a plan as this scene deax^ shows, Eelate in your own 
words the steps in her plan that she reveals, First, what does she tell 
liorexn^ and Jessica? Thex^ what instructions does she give to Bal- 
thasar? Finally^, what does ^eteU Ner^sa? 



Act HL Scene v 

Can you sec any purpose for this scenes - Does it hdp you to kxxmr 
Jessica and Lorensa better? If so, how? Does this scene make it seem 
that sufficient time has elapsed between Act HI and Act JV so that the 
action seems more believable? 



Act JV m Scene ! ' 

!• hi this sceht^ you find yourself in a court of justice in Venice, 

Antonio is to face his adversary. The Duke is, as you would expect, 
the very essence of eifficienqir. He hasi as the dialogue shows, 
tried in vain to change l^iylows c^Tse of action. He offers Antonio 
little hope, Sfaylocli^ he declares, is ”, , ,an inhum a n wretch / 
Incapable of pity, void and empty / From any dram of mercy, V/hat 
is Antonio's attitude? (lines 7-14) 

2, vThen Shylock is brought into tiie court# the Duke addresses him. 

V<Tiiat dCS? the Duke say he thinks Shylock plans to do ? How does 
Sl^lock respond to the !>j'ke's analyais of his |dan? v/hen Bassanio 
challenges S^lod^ what does Aii£e;dc to his friend? 

3, vThat offer does Bassanio make^ Shylock? 

4, The Duke rdsukes Shylock for his refusal to show mercy* V/hat 
do you thtok ctf Sl^lock's response? Who has the better argument^ 
Shylock or Hie Duke? 

5, Tile Duke's declaration that he will dismiss the court unless Doctor 
Bellario arrives is iioternipted by Sohmio who announces that a 
messenger has arrived wi^ letters from the doctor* Who is the 
messenger? 

6, While the Duks is reading the letter, Gratiaxio and Shylock exchaiige 
harsh rebukes. What does Gratlano say to Shylock? What is Shylock's 
attitude toward Qratiano? 

7, The Duki!# having read BeUario's letter, asks that the young and 
learned doctor sent by Bellario be welcomed into the court. Who 
enters?. n.'. " 



Portia roi^iJy ttet iuta |ha law on bla a ido^ but 

doclaMs %Bii ht 2 suBt be znercfhiU Wl»t does P:>rtia have to My 
about "the quality of Mercy^ 

9. In aniw.er W 3asaaniQ*s ravieft^that 1^r||a alter tha^iaw a 

ihO:^ujg "jtKi^e-' decla^ligit ^v«*th^^ Is no f^er In lattice / 

<3an fditer a decree eetaUli^f^ HoWidbes rebct? 

10* Shylock ia about to claim Antonioni pcfo^ of llaehjwhea Po|^ aato 
St^lode a venr iidereeting queai^ lV|iat dbee aha a«k? (lines 266» 
287) 

11» T/hat is Antonio’s attitude at ^lis point? 

12i» vThat rash statements do BasMnio and Gratiano make which arouse 
the attentton of Pox^ and Nerissa? 

13. Portia delays Shyloek’s action by telling him to ''Taxry a little* " 

What is S^lock’ 8 reaction:? role does Gratiano jday? Seeing 
that he has lost his case^ l^l^k says« ' "Give zny my px ^ i p al, 
and let me go* " How does.i&rtia respond? How does Portia destroy 
Sl^lo^ com|detely? Do yon .eytnpatfjbee with l^lock? How does he 
takehis defeat? 

14* What is the purpose of the ring episode which closes this scene? 

Does U provide comic relief? 



Act IV. Scene ii 

1. What is the purpose of this short scene? 



Act V 

Most of the drama in this play is comjdeted before ^bis act* There 
is only the story element about BMMxdo's ring to be resolved* Basically 
this scene constitutes the happy ending to the story* 

1* Where does this scene occur? 

2* How have their surroundings inspired Lorenso and Jessica to dwell 
upon certain romantic legends? What kind of ni^ is it? What kind 
of suzTOundings mi^ one see in an Italian garden during the 10th 
Century? 

3* Check a reference book for information about the lovers: Troilus* 
Thisbe* Dido* Media* What attitude about love do they share? 

4* A messenger interrupts I«orenzo and Je.i«sica’s reverie* Prom whom 
does he come? 

5* Pretending to be a messenger* Launcelct also arrives* Whom does 
he announce? 
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6» v?^ does 2x>renzo txmkB for their errivml? See lines 

7i» JiBiicee^labi^^ ex^o^dsg the beeisUM eveniiig; 

76 ^ sknreireht 6f the stars and heavehiy 

bodi^^ Mniigiani^l^ and b^jin plsyia|» ^/Thst^ is J ssicets 
reid^ to hei^ihi Whet is Loreosots^ e^idanation 

of bi^ ittitil^? ^QilieS The litter por^ of lionmio^s 

f^rnmetfe fb^it miliio r e jp r oadi the msh whose vaZnes^do isst include 
' i^ic» Hki ^lhhk tarXier revealed his stl^^ 

8« As Portia axid Nerissa apfuroacl^ whc^ frame of mind do they seem 
to be in? Consider, fbr eacamide, Portia’s reaction to the music 

she hears, 

8, Lorenio immediately recognises Portia, "^That prolnise does he 
make to her? 

to. How does Portia greet Bassanio and Antonio? v7hat is the cause of 
the di^Mite between Kerissa and Cratiano immediately after Portia 
greets Bassanio? (See lines 15447U) Bow does Gratlano m^in 
his actions? Bow does Portia tease GratianD and bring Bassanio 
irin the discussion? (See Hms i79«*189, ) vThat is Eassanio’s private 
reaction to being broufd^ into ^e conversation? 

11» Gratiano blurts out that Bassanio also gave his ring away* What is 
amusing about Bassanio’s speech as he atten^pts to explain? 

W, What is humorous about Portia’s response to Bsssanio’s rstlonal- 
izidion? 

13, Wind is Bassanio’s reaction to receiving another ring from Portia? 
Portia’s and Nsrissa’s earlier antics are finsBy revealed to a conhised 
Bassanio and Gratiano, 

14, V/hat ideasant news is in the letter Portia hands to Antonio? 

15, What pleasant suxprise does Itorenso receive? 

18, vThat wealth does Gratiano claim to have? 
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Subject a s C^ior ncter 

*nit cfaar&ctinrs in a drasia are revealed ibrou^ what they sBy and 
what th^ do, Ae a mexnber of the audience, althou^ a read&g one, you 
must t^ iO deterzhihe wl^ the characters speak and act in a certain way. 
You are concerfied, in other words, wi& motive, . /hat happens,' who 
makes it h?iipi;>eri^ ahd why the person makes it happen form a kind of 
cirdt, TaSxt a mm^er of these circles all of whicli are somehow inter* 
related arid y^> have a story, a novel, or a drama. Or tai^ a jday like 
The Herd-Meat ^ftf Venice and try to identity the individual circles and dis- 
entangle one /rom the other, Such an analysis is a difficult but fascinating 
puzzle. 

The questions which follow will help you understand the characters 
throu|^ their speech and actions and through the motivation behind both. 

The questions will also help you form jud|^ents about these characters. 

Are &eir motives and the resulting words and actions believable? 
if motive, speech and action are believable, usually your belief in a 
character follow. Actually you follow this same pattern in your 
daily life. You are faniilkr with clichbs like the following; "1 Imew he 
could do it, or wouldn't put it past him, You say these kinds of 
things because you know or think you know what makes people tick. Now 
that you have read The Merctont of Venice ^ you know what makes certain 
characters act as they do, l^nowing Antonio as you do, for example, 
you are not surprised by his attitude of resignation in Act IV, Scene i. 

The questions will lead you from an analysis of several of the simple 
characters to the more complex ones. One more point should be considered 
before you begin. The dramatist, unlike the novelist, must depend on 
actions and d&logue to make a clttracter live. No long paragraphs of 
descriptions naay be used to flesh out Nie character. This means, of 
course, that you must work overtime. You must watch motive, speech^ 
gesture, mannerisms, and general behavior, 

1, Solanio and Salerio appear, together or singly, in eight scenes from 

Act I, Sc^e i, to Act IV, Scene i. Do you know them much better 
in Act IV than you did when they first came on stage? Did they 
become more complex and interesting as the ]day develdped? If 
you iibjxik the answer to these two questions is no, you are correct, 
Solanio and Salerio are splendid samples of the way Shakespeare 
handled his minor cha^cters. But still there is much you should 
Imow about ids teim. What can you conclude about them once you 
know are fi^^ Vimicb? Examine again the scenes in which 
S61 s!p 4^ appear. What is the specific purpose for ewh 

app^i^je? Wind generalisations can you make about the function 
ofmmrchm 

2, You saw when you i?ead Act n. Scene ii that t^ Gobbos (Xeuncelot 
and his father) provided a little comic relief which delijg^ed Sbakes- 

llfew that yew have read UJe 

See JUuinbelot Serves ? In lowering this question, 

ooMl^ Ihe actiiiiS of Jeisica, Gmsider also how aljbn e Shylock 

Hbw dews l^ceitOa® Jessica 

hdS id her fsther^^^^^ 



3» Whan you first mst Bssssnlo^ you smst have been immsdistsly aware 
of his weaknesses. Confident It his charm, he has, for 
allowed Antonio the piivilege of supporting him. In Act L Scene L 
Bassasio, stiU in the role of the parasite, again seeks Antonio^s 
ftn a n c i al assistance. But this time, Antonio is to be a kind of middle 
man. With Antonio’s immediate support, Bassanio will have the oppor- 

bid for the raal^ siseable, more permanent fortune 
« iS^* ^ coottdent manner, be feels that he has impressed 

Portia favorably ( ^metimes from her pyos/l did receive fair 
. ^^ecUess messages"). Portia’s approval, however nel^Ious, is 
the collateral Bassanio offem Antonio, xe shrewdness or love the 
domteant tone of Bassahlo’s early speeches ? Defend your answer. 

Why do you think Bassanio warns Gratiano to behave himself when 
he (Gratiaiio) accompanies him to Behnont? Is Bassanio as here 
represented ti^cal of the young men of Venice? Contrast Bassanio’s 
jdtitudes with Antonio’s. Remen^r when Soiinio says of the latter, 
lie only loves the world for him ^assani^. " 

Still you must consider what you know of Portia and what she 
says about her love for him —"yet for you I would be trebled twenty 
A J^sand times mxe fair, ten thousand times more 
« qualities can you see In Bassimio whi^ would justi^ 

Portia’s opinion of him? Does Bassanio seem to become a more 
genuine, less selttsh person as the i^y progresses ? Defend your 
answer by specifie reference to his words and actions. 

Consider, now, the characterisation of Bassanio in terms of 
the possible tteme of the play: Venice ys. Belmont; the marketplace 
jw. love. The mercenary lover of Venice is centered by the idealistic 
I^r of Belmont. Examine Act m. Scene li and discuss the 
which governs Bassanio’s choice of caskets. See how Bassanio 

^ ^ Anto^ 

will be i^d of our success;/ We are the Jasons, we have won the 
fleece. Is Gr ati a n o still a figure of tfeM) Venetian marketplace ? 

Bassanio’s new moral strength is put to the test when word 
Antonio’s fate. He deelmres tliAt he will go at once to 
offer his assistance. Does Bassanio really play a very positive part 

What, then, can you conclude is the playwrif^’s 
attitude toward Bassanio? What is your attitude toward him? 

4. Poitta is clearly a study in contrasts. In her is the voice of authority 
and yet also the spirit of humility. In her is wit and shrewdness. 

She is young and inexperienced, and yet her self-reliance and judgment 
maturity shared by no other cheuracter in the play. She sees 
t^ seriousMS of life and yet doesn’t pass up a chance for Am even 
at life s most serious moments. A defender of the law, she ideads 
for mercy, but shows none when she deals with SbylocC You may 
Mcept ^e above characteristics and refer to passages which justity 
« J?* ^ wish, you may question some or all of these points. 

aaample, you feel that Portia was mercifhl in dealing 
with Perhaps you feel that she gave no evidence of humiUty. 

Be certain, however, that you can defend your stand by specific 
reference to her words, actions, gesture, or manners. 
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4. Gratiano offers a special kind of challenge. Up to a certain point, 
Shakespeare uses him in a fairly conventional He needi Gratiano 
to 33»ke Ms {day work. Bassaoio needs a compa^on when be travels 
to Belm<nxt« and Nerissa needs a lover. Throu^ Gratiano you are 
given a clearer picture of Bassanio; But consider what happens to 
Gratiano in the courtroom scene. Do his actions surprise you ? 

How does he change? How do the other characters in this scene 
treat him? 

5. On the surface, Antonio offers little difficulty. Like Gratiano, he 

is a stock figure^ representing the ideal of male friendship. life 
itself is not too dear a price to pay for friendship, so Antonio accepts 
his fate with baautiftil resignation, requesting only Bassanio 
"live still, and write mine " Bo.^ Antonio’s role in the play 

is much more than that of th i unselfish friend. What role does he 
play in relationship to Sbylock and bia people?. lx>cate the lines in 
which Sl^lock so aptly describes Antonio’s role. Antonio is surely . * ' 
a persecutor, but aln^st an ixistinctive one. He does not plot Ms 
methods of persecution. He does not calculate, but acts as though 
there were no other way to act. Locate, in Act IV, Scene i, Shylock’s 
speech in which he describes the kind of treatment he Mis received from 
Antonio. Kow does Antonio reply? Can you jus^y the playwright’s 
creation of a character who has two such different sides; the gently, 
foolishly devoted friend and the cruel persecutor of a man and a race? 

Do you know anyone with this kind of personality contradiction? 

6. Shylock plays the role of the usurer, a role which history had forced 
upon many of his race. Shylock of course has made the most of his life. 
You must view him as the tesct presents him, sympathising when he 
deserves sympathy and chastising him wh^ Ms actions demand such 

a reaction. Attitudes have changed since Shakespeare’s time. 

For example, in pre-capitalistic times, the collection of interest on 
a loan was considered to be a kind of tMevery so that Shakespeare’s 
audience would consider Shylock fair game and would think Jessica’s 
theft sf her father’s ducats a humorous mid appropriate way of evening 
the score. Considering these comments, answer the following: 

(a) Select a passage in which Sbylock shows that he is a master of 
the art of ironic impersonation. 

(b) Shylock’s intelligence is far superior to that of his antagonists, 
except perhaps Portia. Select passages vdiich show Ms keen 
intelligence. A good starting p^t is bis condemnation of Christian 
hypocrisy. V/hat has forced l^lock to sharpen his intelligence? 

(c) What does Shylock achieve by the. use of simple, concrete verbs 
and nouns and by pinallelism’and repetition? locate the speech 
in wMch Shylock shows that he is speaking for his whole race, 
not for himself. 

Although Shylock is a product of many grave injustices, Shakes- 
peare makes it clear that those who return hate with hate, revenge 
with revenge, must in the end pay for their misdeeds. The real 
point here is that only forgiveness and mercy can remove revenge 
and hate. But the "meresr* in our play is a Idnd of magic, 
coming as it does from the magic land of Belmont* In your very 
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real ^rld of twentieih century how would you have dealt 
wi& Shylock? With Antonio? Is your attitude more enlivened 
Portia's? Has your world, in olher words, learned anything 
since Shakespeare'O time about prejudice, injustice, i^procrisy? 
Can Shylock enlighten you as he should haye enlli^ened 
Shakespearian audiences? 



Th e Play as a Whole 

Refer to page 2 of the Student Veraion and re-read the comments about 

fornu A suggestion is made that the iheine of the play can be thought of 

as the oppositioii . between love and hate» This opp^tion is reflected in a 

contrast between two places^ Venice and Belmont«. 

1« Can you see a^y reason why Belmont cannot be located on the map? 

What kind of world mi{^t it be? Locate Venice. For what has it 
been famous ? What two conflicting forces do these places represent? 
What attitudes and practices characterize each world? 

2» What kinds of subjects do people generally discuss in Venice? In Belmont 

3. Read Act n. Scene i, and Act V. Describe the settinip of these acts. 

How does music blend with the general atmosphere of each scev'c ? 

What does Lorenzo say about *The man that hath no music in himself * 

(Act V, Scene D? 

4. Is there much serious confUct between characters in the scenes at 
Belmont? The scenes in Venice? Fay careful attention to descrip- 
tion, dialogue, and action. 

5. What differences in dialogue do you notice between those scenes taking 
place in Belmont and those in Venice? 

6. Of uddch world is Shylock? How does Act I, Scene ii, introduce Portia^ 
chief figure in the world of Belmont? Notice the contrast between 
Shylock's manner of speech (Act m. Scene 1) and Lorenzo and Jessica's 
speech (Act V, Scene i). 

7. Act IV, Scene i, can be. considered a struggle between conflicting char^- •* 
a^ws, worlds, and themes. Can you explain this position? What 
basic institution of civilization does Shylock represent? Altfaou^ Portia 
brings with her the magic of Belmont, the magic of love, bow does she 
use her opponent's^ weapon to save Axitonio? 

8. The conflict between the places and the people ends in Act V. Jessica 

set the scene for the harmony tbit is to follow the tense 
courirooin d^ina. How does Sh ak e spdire achieve a feelic^ of harmony 
in Act V through theme, narrative, character, and place? 

8, of Venice is classiHOd as a ’’comedy, " a term used to des- 

- {P ^ m think .»cbme4y” describes 

t|_woU? twnk "romance” ^Id be a better; word? A famous 

stuj^ Sf ^etopeara oalls it* wWeih description seems 

to lit it the be^? Or wcaiXd a^^three terms aj^^? Defend your answer. 
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